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Editorial 
A New YEanr is a season of stocktaking in normal times; this year 
it is gs roe so. The library journals of the world all fill their pages 
with discussions on libraries in a time of economic depression and 
financial stringency ; and in America this note is even more stressed 
than in any country, and we trust that some good may come of it 
seeing that America has proved more helpless in the face of world 
ression than any nation had thought sible. That, however, 
is by the way. The immediate problem of the New Year is how to 
ensure that in the general reductions of expenditure that are being 
made the expenditure on libraries is reduced as little as possible. 


* * 


It will certainly be urged that in crises libraries are non-essential 
services and that the world can exist quite comfortably without them. 
Such argument is based on what we fear is a rather general lack of 
observation, because all over the country we find that the increase 
in the use of libraries of late has been almost phenomenal. This goes 
no small way to justify the assertions of the President of the Library 
Association that when retrenchment on all other so-called public 
amenity expenditures is being made a little wore money should be spent 
on libraries, since in them more than in any other institutions men and 
women who cannot find work may find some sort of comfort and 
some use for their minds. 
* 


There is another argument for the public library which is not 
often advanced. At one time a certain social feeling prevented people 
of the middle class from using the libraries, as it prevented them 
from using public elementary and secondary schools, public health 
services, etc. ; but this does not apply now to anything like the former 
extent ; such people do use libraries. They, therefore, pay for many 
services which they do not use, and they feel that they are at least 
entitled to a good library as some return for a large part of their rate 
expenditure. This argument has been found to appeal to business 
men who were impervious to most other arguments. 

* * * * 


It is a real pity that at this hour there is no common consultation 
amongst librarians as to the attitude to be taken towards all financial 
matters. Men working alone may well doubt their own judgment 
and would be fortified if they could have common consultation on 
estimates, book-expenditures, salaries and so on. A reasoned policy 
is desirable—not unwise witholding of sacrifice, or foolish eagerness 
to make it without reference to after-results. Local circumstances 
tule everywhere we know, but the common principle that libraries 
should be kept at least efficient should prevail. 


* 


* 


* 


In all the circumstances it is vain to hope that any progress in 
library legislation will be possible in 1932. The long-overdue con- 
solidating A@ which shall regularise and make coherent the several 
existing Public Libraries AGs must still wait. Even, in the absence 
of constructive legislation which seems bound to be the feature of 
1932, if the bill were allowed to come forward it would be debated 
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and decided in the ungenerous atmosphere which the times have 
engendered ; and our last state might easily be worse than our present. 
* * * * 

The appointment of Mr. Charles Nowell to the City Librarianship 
of Manchester disposes satisfactorily of a question on which many 
minds were exercised. It was feared by some that academic qualifica- 
tions would be preferred to proved ability and successful practical 
experience, but this has not been the case. Mr. Nowell, who is best 
known outside Coventry by his excellent work as editor of Books 
to Read, has assumed a great responsibility, and while we felicitate him 
upon his preferment, we are sure that he will maintain the high 
Standard set in Manchester by his distinguished predecessor. 

* * 

The brief article which we publish on Melvil Dewey conveys a 
few of the outstanding events of his eventful career, but no account 
that could appear at present would convey his immense energizing 
power and his long-lived enthusiasm for good causes. He is the end 
of a great epoch in librarianship and the influence of his work will re- 
main. Another lovable librarian whose loss we record was Mr. Barwick, 
whose cultured, kindly and unassuming but always active and effective 
service we commemorate gratefully. 

* 

A catastrophe to a library is a tragedy of unusual charaéter. 
Calamity has overthrown many great libraries in the past, but since 
the destruction by Omar of the library of the Ptolomies few have so 
touched the imagination as the destruction last month of part of the 
Vatican library. Our New Zealand friends suffered on a smaller scale 
(from the library point of view) not so long ago; and now comes 
news of the tragedy by fire to the Witwatersrand University Library 
in South Africa. * * * . 


Littlehampton has little to boast of as a watering place; few 
on the south coast are so dreary. Amongst its dreary possessions 
is a public library bestowed upon it a quarter-century ago by Carnegie. 
In the interval it has accumulated only 5,000 volumes for a population 
of over 11,000 and its last recorded issue was about 22,000 volumes, 

thaps relatively to population the lowest issue known to us. The 
ibrarianship recently became vacant and the Library Committee 
recommended the appointment of a successor at {160. This was bad 
enough in all conscience, but the Town Council actually reduced this 
figure to £80. We are told that they are supported in this stupidity 
by influential people who allege that an untrained girl can do the work. 
She cannot do it properly, and they must know it. There was never 
a better argument for the absorption of this sort of retrograde library 
by the county authority. « * * * 

Our readers will be pleased to hear that we have in view a series 
of articles on Some Famous English Bookshops, and that this number 
contains the first on the historical firm of J. and J. Leighton 
and their old house at Brewer Street. 

* 


We draw our readers’ attention to the interesting catalogue 
which Messrs. Quaritch have just issued and which we review on 
another page. 
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This Fiction Question: Another Point 


of View 
By J. P. Lams, Chief Librarian, Sheffield Public Libraries. 


IN an extremely interesting article under the above title in the December 
Library World Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers criticises—kindly, but 
wrongly—the provision of fi&tion in the Sheffield Public Libraries. 
He writes: “ There is the standpoint taken by Mr. J. P. Lantb, of 
Sheffield, in his vigorous and successful branch administration. He 
tells us that the works of Edgar Wallace and Ethel M. Dell are bought 
for these libraries ‘ by the fifties.” I do not say that this is wrong. 
It may be that the library authorities of the future will maintain that 
the business of the library is to supply what the public wants to read 
irrespective of quality in much the same way that cinema proprietors 
supply films. 1 think the parallel between the Sheffield practice and 
the cinema is a fair one.” 


These words can only mean that he believes it is the praétice in 
Sheffield to offer popular fi€tion in any quantity the public demands. 
Mr. Sayers is quite wrong in this assumption; the ratio of fi@ion 
to total stock in Sheffield is, in my view, reasonable. It is, in fa&, 
40 per cent. in the adult lending libraries. 


In an article on planning which I contributed to The Library 
World 1 attempted to show how the principle of book provision to 
meet mass demand in reading affe€ted planning. The references to 
book seleétion were necessarily brief, and Mr. Sayers’ misconcep- 
tion of the idea seems to have arisen from this. The principle of 
stocking by appeal instead of by range is an important one which 

ves some amplification. 

In the first place it should be made quite clear (anyone who 
Studies the monthly bulletin, Books and Readers, would require no 
such assurance) that the quality and quantity of books added to the 
Sheffield Public Libraries has been very high during the last few years. 
A book fund of £8,636 (a@tually worth nearly {10,000 because of 
the purchasing methods in use) for eleven libraries obviously implies 
a modern, aétive stock. It would be difficult to expend such a sum 
largely on popular fition without causing severe criticism. 


It is futile to argue whether or not popular fiction should be 
provided in libraries; the only possible line of cleavage is the total 
abolition of fiction, and none of us has the courage to face that. The 
novel is still growing in importance, and not all the shades Mr. 
Sayers can summon from the library Valhalla, however frantically 
they gibber, can reverse the present practice. Nor can any of us 
decide what is “‘ worth while ” fi€tion and what is rubbish in the eyes 
of the public. Mr. Sayers points out the difficulties in his article. 
We are therefore left to continue our present practice of providing 
a mixed grill of fiction in the belief that having attracted novel readers 
to the libraries we are given an opportunity of leading them to better 
teading, or at least to informative books. 


Once the principle of stocking popular novels is accepted, there 
is no reason why this portion of the stock should not be dealt with 
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as scientifically as other classes The method of purchase I praétise 
in fi&tion is to ensure first of all that a reasonable range of the works 
of every Standard (in the broad sense) author shall be available at 
any time; heavy duplication is necessary to ensure this. The 
remainder of the fi@ion, which brings the total up to the 40 per cent. 
allowed, may then consist of so many hundreds or thousands of 
individual titles, or a smaller number of titles heavily duplicated. 
I see no vital difference in principle between these methods ; but if 
we know that certain authors are in great demand, it is surely reason- 
able to provide these in quantity to meet this demand rather than have 
wide ranges of unknown books that no one wants. 


I was interested to find that the librarian of a large American 
city held similar views and, in true American fashion, carried them 
out boldly. He limited his popular fiction to some two hundred 
authors and provided their works in very large quantities. 


The same principle applies to non-fidion. There are one or two 
standard text-books on every subje&, and students of the subjeés 
always want those books. If the number of books allowed to a subje& 
is, say, twenty, it is more practical to provide ten copies of the standard 
work and ten range books than one standard work and nineteen 
range titles. In certain groups it is the practice in Sheffield to stock 
to saturation point. The works of G. B. Shaw provide an excellent 
example. Copies have been added until each library always has on 
view a reasonable range of Shaw’s plays. The same principle is 
adopted with technical books. The smallest branch, at which there 
is a large demand “or advanced technical books on steel, duplicates 
even the most expensive to saturation point. 


Clearly, this method must be backed by a central and a book 
change system. A pool of lesser used books and semi-classics is 
being emed to relieve the shelves of dead matter, and the book 
stocks are therefore more “ alive.” The percentage of loan to stock 
is being gradually increased to 50. 

This principle of stocking by appeal instead of by range has 
many advantages. In the first place it meets to some extent the 
complaint that the books readers want are never in. It also gives 
scope for cheap buying to those who purchase outside the Library 
Agreement. Even within the Net Book Agreement it is possible, 
by quantity buying, to obtain books in sheets, and the repetition of 
titles and sizes allows casing methods to be used instead of the usual 
costly individual binding, with a consequent large redution in cost. 
In the difficult times ahead of us, this is a factor that cannot be ignored. 


There is a great deal of hypocritical nonsense written and spoken 
by librarians about the place of popular fiction in libraries. No one, 
so far as I know, deliberately excludes it. Why, then, decry it? 
Either we admit the necessity or the value of such books, and boldly 
Stick to our guns; or, believing strongly that it is no part of the 
public library’s fun&ion to provide them, exclude them rigorously, 
and face the wrath of a dope-ridden public and a great reduction in 
the volume of our work. We cannot have it both ways, although 
library journals are full of articles by optimists who seem to believe 
the contrary. 
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Some Famous English Bookshops 
I 


Notes on the Firm of J. & J. Leighton 
and the Old House at Brewer Street 


By HucH Davies. 


TRADITION has it that the Leightons, by whom the firm of J. NT a 
Leighton was founded, had for ancestor Alexander Leighton, M 

(1568-1649), the physician and divine, who was “ descended from 
an ancient family which possessed the estate of Ulyshaven, near 
Montrose.” He was the author of “ An Appeal to the Parliament ; 
or Sions Plea against Prelacie,” printed probably abroad, 1628, a work 
well-known to booksellers as having brought down upon ‘the un- 
fortunate author barbarous punishment inflicted by sentence of the 
Star-Chamber court in 1630. His second son by the first marriage 
was Robert Leighton (1611- -1684), archbishop of Glasgow, “ saint, 
author and peacemaker,” who left his valuable library of more than 

1,500 volumes to the clergy of the diocese of Dunblane (1). 

The earliest member of che family, however, who can be conneéted 
with the commercial side of books is Archibald Leighton of Glasgow 
(1742-99) who began as a bookbinder in Cold Bath re oa Clerken- 
well, in the year 1764. His eldest son by the second marriage was 
Archibald II., who is credited with the introduétion of m4 for 
publishers’ bookbinding about 1822 (2). 

The founder of the firm of J. & J. Leighton at 40 Brewer Street, 
Golden Square, W., was John I. (1776-1857), the eldest son of 
Archibald I. by the first marriage. The business of bookbinding was 
commenced in 1798 (3), and was known as John Leighton & Sons 
for some years. The eldest son was John II. (1800-1883), who later 
with his brother James (1802-90) carried on the business under the 
Style of J. & J. Leighton as binders and publishers. 


(1) See article “‘ The Bibliotheca Leightoniana ” in the Bookplate Annual, 1895, 
Cathedral and adjoining the Manse ; and as suffering “ much from but recent 


(2) A trade “ card ” or rather 4to sheet, in 
Leighton III. ke Limner), for “ Leighton oa Son, Harp Alley, Shoe Lane,”’ 
mentions that the late Mr. Archibald Leighton of that firm introduced cloth in <p 
See further on the subjeé& in Sadleir’s Evolution of Publishers’ Binding S 
also, The Bookbinder, for Jan., 1888 ; and, The British and Colonial Printer, fer 19 
1904. 


(3) P Probably at 7, Angel Court, (Great) Windmill Street, for we see 
indentures that James was apprenticed to his father John I. in 1816 at that 
away by the making of Shaftesbury Avenue in the 1880’s ; the Pavilion Theatre is 
built on its site. In 1817 John I. took the lease of 40 Brewer Street (no number 
mentioned), which had been in the occupation of Thos. & Henry Davies, Silver- 
smiths. The house has been identified with the Portuguese Embassy, see Hipkins 
(below), but query date. 
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John II. by his marriage with Sarah Baynes the daughter of 
James Baynes the water-colour painter, had several children, the 
eldest of whom was John III. (1822-1912), well known in the 1860’s 
as “ Luke Limner,” a prolific designer both on the serious and the 
humorous side. Others of the family and its branches have all been 
conneéed with the arts of design, wood-engraving, colour-printing, 
&c. Several of the bindings exhibited by the firm at the Great 
Exhibitions of 1851 and 1862 were designed by Luke Limner, who also 
took an active —_ in the arrangement of the exhibits (4). 

James’s eldest son was Walter James Leighton (1850-1917) who 
as a yeung man began to develop the “ antiquarian” side of the 
bookselling department, that is to say, devoting more attention to 
Early Printing, Woodcut books, old Stamped and Armorial bindings, 
and in general the more artistic side as compared with the old “ Stan- 
dard Sets” of the mid-19th century. Soon after the death of his father, 
Walter carried on both departments of the business. His first-hand 
knowledge of the technique of early binding, together with his 
practical work at the bench at one time, stood him in good stead in 
enabling him to see that a happy combination of the two was made 
as regards good “ forwarding” and appropriate decoration in re- 
binding valuable early items, and so satisfy the demands of customers 
well versed in the subjeé. 

Towards the opening years of the zoth century Walter began to 
issue systematic catalogues bibliographically treated, together with 
numerous facsimile reproduétions of early examples, the style of these 
catalogues being rather the exception than the rule in the Trade 
at that time, of course with a few notable exceptions. 

With the advent of the Great War and the gradual depletion of 
the small staff of assistants, as was inevitable, Walter (who had been 
in his younger days one of the original members of the Artists’ Rifle 
Corps then commanded by Frederic, Lord Leighton) (5) carried on the 
business as well as filling in all his spare time as an N.C.O. in drilling 
and trench-digging with the new Volunteers until his death in Nov., 
1917. His only brother Herbert (who died in 1924) then assumed 
control of the business for a time, but for unavoidable reasons it had 
to be closed down until the return of the present writer from abroad, 
when the firm was re-opened early in 1920 as a Limited Company. 

Expiration of lease in a few years’ time and the encroachments 
of hotels, offices and theatres on the site necessitated leaving the old 
home and taking up temporary quarters at 25 Heddon Street, W. ; 
and the fact of these not being so convenient as might be wished was 
one of the causes of another migration in 1928 to 100 Great Russell 
Street, Bloomsbury, where the firm is still in being with H. W. Davies 
as managing direétor, he having been associated with the old firm for 
many years as manager and cataloguer. 

(4) See “ Reports by the Juries ” on those Exhibitions. The Leightons were 
a several inventions ; one being the index edges for books of reference. 

us is the rather “ sharp” correspondence, 1855-60, between the firm and 
Mr. F. Kelly, of the P.O. Dire&tory, in which they claim that the idea was used 
by the latter but never adequately acknowledged. 

See other notable names in the “ Artists’ ”’ as gi ulius M. Price in 
his “ Bohomion Days in London ” (n.d.) ; pale 
his Studio 22, Golden Sq. ; d. 1924. 
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WHAT CONSTITUTES 
A LIBRARY SHELVING? 


In assessing the value of any type of shelving offered for library use, 
particularly in an Open Access Library, the following points are 
worth consideration. 


1 SELF SUPPORTING ISLAND STACKS. In order to radiate 
or arrange or re-arrange cases in desirable positions, self sup- 
porting cases are required. Stacks that require support by wall 
tie rods are not suitable. 

2 UNIT SHELVING. Stacks should be capable of easy extension. 


3 RIGID STACKS. Stacks should be well braced. Upper and 
lower braces in each bay give rigidity. 


4 TOP COVERS. Are required to protect top row of books, 
also for tier guides. 


5 OPEN BASE. So that no dust can accumulate unseen. Hygiene 
in the Library is essential. 

6 ADJUSTABLE BOTTOM SHELF. Position of bottom shelf 
adjustable to any height from floor to meet individual preference. 

7 POSITIVE ADJUSTMENT WITH LOCKING ACTION. A fool 
proof adjustment to prevent interference or accidental upset. 

8 CLOSE ADJUSTMENT. To enable top and bottom shelves 
to be brought together within the smallest compass. 

9 EASY ADJUSTMENT. A shelf bracket held in a guideway 
but capable of free movement up or down and connected to the 
upright by a single gadget—the connector, forms the easiest 
of all methods of adjustment, and is preferable to any method 
whereby the complete shelf and brackets have to be removed 
bodily from the uprights, or where shelf plates have to be 
manipulated. 

10 MAXIMUM SHELF FAIRWAY. Each shelf should give full 
fairway for books from end to end and face of shelf to centre of 
stack. Ends should not be obstructed by uprights or mechanism, 
nor space wasted in centre by shelf turn up at back. 


“ VERNIER” 


is the only Shelving with all above Features. 
See Section 2 of Catalogue. 


Libraco Limited, 62 Gannon St., London, £.0.4 
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It would be interesting to recount the bibliographical problems 
we have wrestled with, the question of difficult collations solved once 
for all (possibly !), the identification of the work of famous binders 
such as Berthelet, but these reminiscences would require a separate 
article. One must not omit to remember the afternoon years ago 
when Walter Leighton, giving once more proof of his flair and acumen 
took out of his et a small volume and planking it down on the 
desk in front of the present writer, said “‘ What’s that ?” What was it, 
indeed, but a Horae B.M.V. printed by Caxton (as we soon proved) 
and on vellum. It had every appearance of a 15th century Manuscript 
with its illuminated decoration supplied “ by hand”; and W.J.L. 
had carried it off from the “‘ Rooms ” under the noses of the rest. (6). 
Even since then other “ finds ” have been made by confréres but we 
warn the young novice that he may expe& an opportunity of this 
kind to occur only once in his lifetime. 

It is also interesting to turn over the correspondence files and 
ledgers of the old firm and to note the names of customers (not 
“ clients ” in those days) past and gone, many famous in their time 
both as Statesmen, Historians, Poets, Painters, Travellers, Soldiers, 
Sailors, as well as Bibliophils. It is also melancholy to refle& that 
libraries that we helped to build up have since been dispersed under 
the hammer or otherwise, often by reason of heavy taxation; and 
what is perhaps worse, destroyed through disaster such as fire (7). 

These names taken at random include : Gladstone, Carlyle, 
Faraday, Sir Geo. Cornewall Lewis, the sth Earl Stanhope, the 
Earl of Warwick, Lord Dufferin, Lord Carysfort, Sir Wm. Fraser, 
the Duc d’Aumale, Sir Wm. Stirling-Maxwell, Lady Henry Somerset, 
Lady Dilke, Lt.-Col. Gould Hunter-WeSston (the Indian Mutiny 
veteran), F. Locker-Lampson, Tom Hood, Charles Butler, George 
Dunn (8), C. Fairfax Murray, Sir Wm. Osler, Yates Thompson, Robert 
Hoe, Gen. Rush C. Hawkins, Richard Ford, Monckton Milnes 
(Lord Houghton), Robert Curzon (Baron Zouche), Robert Proétor, 
W. C. Hazlitt, Hatton Turnor (“ Astra Castra”’), F. W. Bourdillon, 
H. B. Wheatley, William Morris (for whom we also bound his 
Kelmscott Press books), Cobden-Sanderson, H. S. Ashbee, Scawen 
Blunt, Henry Arthur Jones, Francis Jenkinson, Elkin Mathews, 
Prof. Silvanus P. Thompson, Edw. Almack, H. C. Folger, J. S. 
Sargent (the painter), Leopold and Alfred de Rothschild, the Arétic 
explorers Adm. A. H. Markham, and Adm. Sir Erasmus Ommanney, 
W. J. Loftie, Lord Rosebery, Sir Fredk. Smith (Lord Birkenhead), and 
many other celebrities several of whom are still in the land of the living. 


(6) Formerly known only from 4 leaves (on paper) in the Bodleian. See 
S.T.C. 15867 and E.G. Duff, XV. —_ English Books, 1917, No. 174, where our 
book, now in the Pierpont Morgan Library is described and recorded as the earliest 
example of English es on vellum. According to the records of Service 
Books, it is also certainly the earliest existing Horae for Sarum use or indeed for any 


: dated by Duff [1477-8]. 
(7) As We write, news comes of the disaster at the Vatican Library. 


Oe i . Butler died 1910, aged probably over go ; estate valued £t 148,356. 

died 1912, aged 47; eState £234,431. His valuable Law Lib rary, many 
onalaicaken pplied him, is now at Harvard. One of the items we sold to 
Prof, Osler. was the fae Ed. Pr. of Aristoteles, Aldus, 1495-8, in crimson morocco, 
by Derome, now in the McGill University, Montreal. 
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S, 4° Brewer Srreet—Seat in Entrance Hall. 


S. Many of these booklovers, at least those of the later period, 
ic the present writer had the privilege of meeting in the way of business 
and the names are reminders of many an anecdote that could be told, 
but these again would require a separate article (9). 

Brewer Street, Golden Square (or Soho according to old refer- 
ences) was probably built in the time of William and Mary, for on the 
N. side there used to be until recent years a yard with that name, and 
with the medallion portraits of their majesties over the arch (10). It 

(9) Faraday, it might be mentioned, as well as being a customer, was supposed 
to have worked at the bench at Leighton’s according to family tradition, but the 
Je writer could never find proof. We know that he was indeed a journeyman book- 
aya about 1804-12, but that he worked for Riebau, and subsequently for 

a Roche. 


(10) Cunningham, Hdbk. of London, dates the building of the street as c. 1679. 
On second thoughts the yard was probably in Little Pulteney St., and no doubt was 
the entrance to “ Starkey’s Brewhouse ” (Rhodes map, 1770). 
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was then, and until the wane of the 19th century a more fashionable 
quarter than what it is now. 


Hickford’s Room or Great Room, 41 Brewer Street, next door 
to our old premises, was famous in its time as a concert hall and in 
1819 at least was numbered 4o (11), but it is to be borne in mind that 
all the numbers in this part of the street have been altered at some time, 
a fact that often accounts for discrepancies in books with reference 
to the location of old buildings. Said to have been built in 1738, 
we next hear of the ‘‘ Great Room ” in 1740 when a performance was 
given of ]. Lockman’s “ Rosalinda.” All the famous musicians 
appeared there at some time, ¢.g., the Arnes, W. Cramer, Clementi, 
Abel, ]. C. Bach, Barthélémon (12). The latter, known in this country 
as Bartleman, was conduétor of the orchestra of Vauxhall in 1770 
and before that “ Evelina” (see Fanny Burney) heard him play at 

‘ Marybone.” In 1751 Marianne Davies made her first appearance 
at Hickford’s as a player on the flute and harpischord, and in 1762 
she was performing elsewhere on Benjamin Franklin’s invention, the 
‘“*armonica,”” which seems to have then become her sole property. 
Before leaving England in 176; Mozart made his last appearance at 
Hickford’s. In 1819 (10 March) appeared a well-known aquatint 
in colours published by Ackermann showing “ Johnson’s Pedestrian 
Hobby Horse Riding School at 377 Strand and 40 Brewer St. Golden 
Square” (13). This “ school” must have been the ‘ Great Room ” 
which extended about 50 feet beyond the house by the side of our 
premises and about co-terminous with our workshops which were 
entered through the old Sherwood Court (14). The next record before 
us consists of various news clippings announcing the “ approaching 
sale and possible destruction of the last of the old London concert 
rooms.” About this time (1907) we recollect that the hall was con- 
verted to various uses such as the “ Diskos Club ” (otherwise a noisy 
skittle alley) and a Jewish Synagogue, which was both melodious and 
noisy at the time of ‘“‘ Yom Kippur.” In an unnamed newspaper of 
17 Nov., 1907, it might be noted that there is a sketch of the front of 
“ Hickford’s ” together with the door to our entrance hall. In Jan., 
1909, we see that the concert room was re-christened ‘‘ The Fortune 
Playhouse ”” and that the Chester Plays were there revived, as well 


(11) On Horwood’s map, 1794, it looks as though this building had two 
numbers, r7z., 41 and 42. See in general on the subje& Horwood’s last sheet (1799). 
\n income tax form in 1843 is addressed to Leightons thus: “ 39, Brewer St., 
No. 40.’ 


(12) Cramer and Bach appeared at Hickford’s in 1773, and lived in Queen St., 
now Denman St., so celebrated in the annals of the “ Pink "Un ”’ contributors. 


(13) In the S. Kensington Science Museum can be seen a similar print by 
Alken, dated 17 Apr., 1819; also, “ Views of the Lady’s Pedestrian Hobbyhorse 
Now Exhibiting at 40 Brewer St.’’, dated 1819. Denis Johnson introduced the 
hobbyhorse or dandyhorse to this country in 1818. 


(14) The writer likes to believe that the Step at 2 the entrance to the court was 
where De Quincey in his * * Confessions of an Opium Eater’ says (about 1821) 
he and his companion Ann rested: “ there, near the corner of Sherrard-strect, 
we sat down, not wishing to part in the tumult and blaze of Piccadilly.” 
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40 Brewer Srreer—Alcove on Ground Floor. 


as a performance given of Browning’s “ Pippa Passes.” Its subsequent 
fate does not concern us here, but we believe that it now communicates 
with our old house, and the two buildings united form offices, 
dormitories and what not for the staff of a well-known firm of 
caterers (15). 


(To be continued.) 


(15) A plan of our old premises drawn by James Leighton in 1839 calls 
Hickford’s “ Willis’ Assembly Room.’ The original “ Willis’s was Almack’s 
in King Street, St. James’s. In a lease of 1811 Hickford’s is shown as occupied by 
William Rice. In the Home Counties Magazine, IV. 1902, there is a short article 
by A. J. Hipkins (1826-1903) on Hickford’s, with a photo. of the Room as it then 
was. It must be noted that there was another “ Hickford’s Great Room ” facing 
the Tennis Court in St. James’s St. [read James St.] in the Haymarket. This was 
an auction room on the S. side of Panton St., mentioned in 1721 and 1729, see 
Wheatley’s Cunningham. 
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Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear SAPHENES, 

It is odd rather that this, my initial letter, should be addressed 
to you, who have just written your last. And yet it is not so odd, 
for in the last two years your writings have been one of my signposts, 
your thoughts have echoed mine, and I have applauded while wonder- 
ing that one so aged should have the freshness of outlook that I 
thought belonged exclusively to my generation. And if your threat 
of departure was indeed sincere, then it is perhaps fitting that I, so 
plainly a kindred soul, should 

TAKE UP THE SworD 
where you lay it down. Your favourite weapon was, I think, the 
hoe, but you will need that for your cabbages. You will find them 
as difficult to keep in order as librarians. 

Your valediétion was a feat of vituperation worthy of a Junius. 
I did not have the pleasure (or pain) of visiting the conference, and 
so cannot say how far your anguished remarks refleéted the spirit 
of the meeting. But I feel inclined to say to you in the words of the 
famous notice, “‘ Don’t shoot the pianist, he’s doing his best!” 
Conferences, you know, have a habit of being uninspiring, even 
conferences between nations, which are usually most unproductive 
of all. The fault of most conferences is that the men with ideas are 
too nervous or too unpraétised to speak well, and the men who speak 
well have no ideas. And in any case, the formal speech is recognised 
as not being the best vehicle for originality. I notice that Eratosthenes, 
in his last letter, speaks of the intimate conversations “ which are 
the real sap of the meeting.” I could, by the way, find 

Very Lirrie Sap 
in the two conversations he reported. But they seemed very typical 
of the usual “ intimate conversation.” Is the matter of a date on a 
title-page a subje&t for the librarian or the bibliographer? Do 
memories of conferences of the past (which have merely historical 
interest to me, for 1 am very young, Saphenes) help us in our present 
troubles ? That we should notice, much less discuss, such trifling 
matters seems to me typical of our general attitude to our work. We 
are Still occupied with problems that, if we would only look the 
facts in the face, have either solved themselves or have entirely ceased 
to be problems. Our classification schemes, over which years of 
thought have been and Still are being expended, are crumbling before 
the attacks of modern ideas of display—goods in the shop window. 
Our cataloguing codes, over which blood was nearly spilt for the 
sake of a hyphenated name, are quite unappreciated by the public, 
and if they were appreciated they would be laughed at. It is a fa& 
that not one reader in ten ever uses the catalogue, and not one reader 
in a hundred understands the classification scheme of the library he 


frequents. 
I was talking the other day to someone on the introduétion of 
children to the library. “‘ How do you interest them in the library ? ” 


I asked. “ Oh, I always fully explain 
THe Carp CATALOGUE 


and the classification scheme,” was the reply. God help us! Is there 
any method more sure of scaring off a reader than that ? 


a 


RONEO STEEL 
LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 


During the past 25 years minimum, but very ap- 
Roneo Ltd. have achieved preciably increase the stor- 
the leading position for the age capacity of the stack 
supply of library equip- room and provide every 
ment. Their experts have convenience and easy ac- 
designed, manufactured cess. Among the most im- 
anderected bookstacks for portant libraries equipped 
practically every country by Roneo are the Agricul- 
of importance in the world tural College, Cambridge ; 
—bookstacks and equip- University of London; 
ment made throughout of Westminster Library; 
best British steel, which British Medical Associa- 


not only re- tion; Nation- 


: duce fire risks al Library 
toanegligible . of Wales. 
LTD 


Art Metal Equipment Dept. 
5-11 Holborn, London, E.C.1 


National Library of Wales Architects : Messrs. Adams, 
Steel Bookstack, designed, Holden and Pearson, 
manufactured and erected FF.RA.B.A. 

re by Roneo Ltd. 
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And yet many librarians have similar ideas on the adult reader. 
Librarians will not, cannot, understand that the matters they so worry 
about were problems of another age, an age when the reference 
library was the dominating factor in library work, and lending libraries 
aimed to give a microcosm of knowledge to the reader who was 
pursuing a particular line of study. The main question was one of 
helping a reader to find a book, not helping a book to find a reader. 
Do you wonder that the general public takes no interest in our 
deliberations, when our problems are so obviously unsolved ? Do 
you wonder that people ask, ‘ But what do you librarians do?” 
when one half of our work has no significance for them? Do you 
wonder that committees refuse us more money, when most of what 
we get is so patently wasted? Is there any expenditure of thought 
on our greatest problem—the problem of how to turn the great 
masses of people who are thronging to our doors into 


Userut Crrizens 

capable of using the power that democracy confers on them? The 
commonest approach to this problem seems to be to turn the masses 
away by offering them books which they are both incapable and 
undesirous of reading. And then those responsible turn round and 
prate of the policy of giving only the best! ‘ Best” indeed! The 
Standard of ** best” they take is the standard of university professors 
who are as out of touch with life as the librarians are with their 
readers. 

If these errors were confined to the older members of our 
profession | would not complain. It is the privilege of age to deny 
change, or, half-recognising it, to exclaim that things are not what 
they were. But they are not. The young assistant of to-day is trained, 
examined, and diplomad in the dictum that classification, cataloguing 
and red tape are the main 

OF LIBRARIANSHIP, 

and unless he has enough originality of mind to see his work as it 
really is, he goes through life obsessed by the niceties of a full stop 
and the esoteric significance of a decimal point. Go to any meeting 
of assistants. It is ten to one that the paper will be on “ some points 
in cataloguing,” or “ some points in classification.” Listen to the 
discussion. Hear them talking about forms, and fines, accession 
registers, and all the petty trivialities of our routine. Lilliputians 
at play, under the aegis of a benevolent Gulliver as mad as they. It 
is absurd, but it is tragic. The past is dead, and the future is being 
$till-born. 

Apropos of assistants, I think you did rather an injustice to their 
official organ in your last letter. Surrender, perhaps, but abjeé, no. 
The Assistants’ Association gave in after a prolonged siege, but the 
spirit of original thinking Still raises its errant head in the pages of 


Tue Lisprary Assistant, 
and all the heavy artillery of the L.A. cannot suppress it. If the con- 
tributors are more careful than of old, more inclined to bow the knee 
to eStablished gods, can you blame them? The disgusting affair 
of a few months ago when one of the most brilliant contributors to 
library journalism was subjected to a persecution of unparalleled 
malignity, first because he told the truth, and then because he shafted 
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it with wit, left no doubt as to who wielded the whip. I imagine 
that the policy of the Assiffant was thenceforward modelled with an 
eye to that lesson. One does not, perhaps, read it with so much 
gusto as at one time, but it is still full of meat. It has many faults, 
of course,—the mannered style of the editor and the new author of 
Valuations at times cause me profound irritation, but I can excuse 
anything in the face of enthusiasm, and enthusiasm the Library 
Assistant Sill has, and always will have, in spite of the L.A. That 
continued enthusiasm is the keynote of the paper, and is all the more 
admirable because of the remarkable apathy of most of its readers. 
I like the Library Assistant. 1 regret its clipped wings, though they 
may grow again in time. But I cannot see that it has been shorn 
of all its feathers. ARISTARCHUS. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of 
“Lerrers ON Our Arratrs.”—Editor, THe Lrprary Wor p.]} 


Personal News. 


H. E, Maske, F.L.A., Assistant, Maidstone, to be Assistant 
Dagenham. Salary, £160 to £200 p.a., plus £25 Diploma. 


Miss B. Crompton, Children’s Assistant, Chiswick, to be 
Children’s Assistant, Dagenham. Salary, £160 to £200 p.a. 


Mr. Joun Roy, F.L.A., who has been Librarian of the Rathmines 
U.D.C. Library for over 20 years, received a presentation from the 
Staff, past and present, on the occasion of his coming retirement. 


Obituary 


MELVIL DEWEY. 


Wirn the passing of Melvil Dewey suddenly on Saturday, 26th 
December, modern librarianship lost its most picturesque international 
figure. Sixteen days earlier he had completed his eightieth year, 
and librarians not only in America but all over the world had joined 
to greet and felicitate him on that event. He had seemed like an 
institution, unchangeable and imperishable, and his death produces 
the same sense that we experience in the fall of a great building which 
seemed immortal. 


Dewey was born at Adams Center, New York, in 1851. He 
graduated at Amherst in 1874 and became LL.D. of Syracuse in 1902. 
His library career commenced in his twenty-fourth year, when he 
became Acting Librarian at his own college, Amherst. This post 
he held for two years, and during that brief period he established the 
American Library Association, the Metric Bureau and the Spelling 
Reform Association. In 1876 appeared the work by which his name 
is universally known, The Decimal Classification and Relativ Index. 
This work is not only the most popular of classifications in America ; 
its use in the British Isles far outruns any other; and its adoption by 
the Brussels Institute for international purposes appears to have 
established it as the leading classification in the world. 
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This was only one, if the most important, of Dewey’s many 
interests. He established the Library Bureau and managed it from 1876 
to 1883, and through it-may be said to have standardised most of the 
library fittings and furniture used in the United States. 


In 1883 he became Professor of Library Economy and Chief 
Librarian of Columbia University and held this post for five years, 
when, in 1889, he became Direéctor of the New York State Library at 
Albany. His most original work there was, I think, his library school, 
the first of its kind and forerunner of many such schools. This he 
directed until 1906. 

After his retirement from active librarianship in 1906, he spent 
his summers at Lake Placid Club in Essex County, New York, another 
of his foundations, and his winters at Lake Placid, Hylands County, 
Florida, yet another foundation, and was President of both. 


His literary output was not so great as might have been expected, 
his interests being those of the organiser rather than the author. 
Nevertheless, he: established The Library Journal, and edited it from 
1876 to 1881, and followed it with Library Notes, 1886-1898. An 
early work was his Library Schoo/ Rules, 1891, which gave us a standard 
library handwriting and many of our most useful card forms. He 
was also associate-editor of our own journal, The Library. Apart 
from his own editorial writings and his separate works, he contributed 
spirited articles and letters from time to time to American periodicals. 


His main passion was for organizing and for efficiency. He 
appears to have desired to reform everything. Our English spelling 
was his peculiar object of attack, and perhaps his simplified spelling 
may be said to be his only real failure, since language can only change 
by evolution and not by revolution. Its use in his Decimal Classifica- 
tion has proved to be repellent to many librarians. 


His death raises the question of the future of the Decimal 
Classification. A few months ago he declared that this must be 
provided for as his own time was short and that his comrades in the 
work were not so young as they were. Here it is appropriate to pay 
tribute to those comrades—from the first, W. S. Biscoe, and the late 
May Seymour, and, later, Miss Dorcas Fellows, who Still collaborates 
with Dewey’s son, Godfrey, in editing the work. The future of the 
Classification is in the hands of the Lake Placid Club Educational 
Foundation, and it is hoped that constant revision under expert 
supervision will be assured permanently. 


The present writer never met Dewey personally, although he 
corresponded with him at times. He appeared to be vigorous, 
affectionate and susceptible to all sorts of suggestions and ideas, 
with width of view but unswerving loyalty to his own ideals. 


His last writing was an appreciation of the work of Miss Mary 
Eileen Ahern, for thirty-six years editor of the now defuné& Libraries. 
He had the great gift of appreciation well developed. Others with 
greater personal knowledge of him will write further, no doubt, 
but it is a privilege to pay tribute to one who was a creator of modern 


public librarianship W.C.B.S. 
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Tue death of Mr. G. F. Barwick removes a figure for many years 
familiar to readers in the British Museum. Both as Superintendent 
of the Reading Room and as Keeper of Printed Books, he showed 
himself as one possessed of the true spirit of a librarian, that spirit 
that aims at developing the full resources of the colle€tions under his 
charge for the benefit of readers. During his régime the time required 
for the obtaining of books was reduced to a minimum, an advantage 
which was lost in the War and has not yet been entirely recovered. 

Mr. Barwick’s interest in bibliography was very great, but it 
was the interest of a practical director of research rather than that of 
a specialist in minute bibliographical points. His view was broad and 
well suited to the positions he occupied. In retirement he was still 
occupied in work for students and his editorship of the A.S.L.L.B. 
Directory produced a valuable volume which is of great use to literary 
workers. 


Library Notes. 


We regret having to report two serious disasters to famous 
libraries during the past month. The collapse of the roof of the 
Vatican Library is responsible for the burial of some 15,000 books 
and manuscripts, many of which it is hoped will be recovered, and 
an outbreak of fire on Christmas Eve was the cause of great damage 
to the Witwatersrand University, Johannesburg. In addition to the 
damage to the building, many valuable books and documents have 
been burnt. The Leonard Memorial Law Library, recognized as 
one of the most valuable in South Africa, was completely » van 
as well as most of the Gubbins colleétion of Africana. Many of the 
books, unfortunately, cannot be replaced; in particular, a number 
of eighteenth century Roman and Roman-Dutch law books, some of 
which were in manuscript. Another unfortunate aspect of the disaster 
was the loss of Professor R. G. McKerron’s manuscript of his book 
on the Law of Deli&. He had spent three years on the work and had 
nearly completed it. The council of the University announces that 
work will be resumed, as usual, at the commencement of the term, 
which begins on March 7th. 


Library Topics 

[The Editor of Tue Lisrary Worwp would be glad if Librarians would 
Surnish Topics of Professional Interest relating to their Libraries for 
insertion in these columns. Matter should reach the Editorial Offices 
not later than the first day of each month.) 


Brighton 


The Magazine Room, which during the war had to be hurriedly 
converted into a book store in order temporarily to house the Bloom- 
field Bequest, and afterwards the Juvenile Library, has again been 
restored to the use of magazine readers. Reading slopes have been 
fixed to the side walls and room provided on these for some fifty 
periodicals which were formerly in the News-Room and Reference 
Library. The two latter rooms were often uncomfortably crowded 
and there is no doubt the re-arrangement by which many magazines 
will be returned to their original and proper department is much 
appreciated. 
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In addition to the popular fortnightly Le€tures given in the 
institution, and the Half-Hour Talks to Children also given once a 
fortnight, a series of Leétures has been arranged in connection with 
the Booth Museum of British Birds, Dyke Road, and the Museum at 
Church Street. The first of these will take place on January 27th, 
and will be followed by weekly le€tures given by members of the staff 
on various subjects connected with both these institutions. 

Ipswich 

The Library Journal contains a brief biography of Mr. Leonard 
Chubb, the new Chief Librarian. Apart from the usual features of 
lists of additions, this bulletin seems to be made up of accounts of 
the activities of The Library Players, The Library Singers, etc. Very 
interesting no doubt, but is this really Library work ? 

King’s L 
n article on Folk-Lore with some East Anglian Illustrations 
by J. Anderson much enlivens the Readers’ Quarterly for November. 


Norwich 

The Norwich Readers’ Guide contains a sele& list of books in the 
Public Libraries dealing with the subjeéts of a series of University 
Extension Lectures on “Art and Civilization” delivered by Ian B. 
Stoughton Holbourn. There is also a brief reading list compiled 
in view of the bicentenary of the birth of William Cowper. 


Sunderland 

The 124th Loan Exhibition of Colour Prints by Living British 
Artists is being held in the Art Gallery from December 12th to 
February 7th, 1932. 
Wallasey 

The Readers’ Guide for O&ober contains the second — of 
“ Some Indispensable Works of Reference.” The Wallasey School- 
masters’ Association has asked the Libraries Committee to accept 
for use in the Reference Library a table in memory of the local school- 
masters who fell in the Great War. 


Willesden 

The Quarterly Record for O&ober contains an appreciation and 
photograph of Mr. A. W. Blake, the Council’s Engineer, as well 
as a very fine list of additions to the libraries. 

During the year the Libraries have issued over one million 
books. The Library system now comprises six fully equipped open 
access libraries with a stock of well over 100,000 volumes. 


Library Reports 
ABERDEEN Public Libraries.—47th Annual Report. Librarian, G. M. 
Fraser, J.P., F.L.A. Population, 160,000. Rate, 13. Income from 
Rate, £9,847. Stock: Lending, 47,664; Reference, 52,792; 
Branch, 5,138. Additions, 4,110. Withdrawals, 2,611. Issues: 
Lending, 328,571; Reference, 26,742; Branch, 49,554. Delivery 
Station, 22,474. Borrowers, 13,012; extra tickets, 9,011. 
The t ing of a Branch has not i yay i ired the 
of the Contenl Likeary, whase ssened clecalation of home-conding, wes 


achieved during the year. The Eas Branch continues its successful career, whilst 
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the Library at Woodside is closed for alteration and extension. The praétice of 

loaning books from the Reference Department for home-reading is rapidly expand- 

ing and over 2,500 volumes were lent in this manner and all safely returned. The 

binder at the Lib dealt with 13,460 books during the year. More than 1,000 

copies of the printed catalogue were sold. 

AccrINGTON Public Library.—31St Annual Report. Borough Librarian, 
John Singleton, F.L.A. Population, 44,240. Rate, 3.01d. Income 
from Rate, £2,884. Stock: Lending, 30,452; Reference, 6,600. 
Additions, 1,356. Withdrawals, 309. Issues, 312,163. Delivery 
Stations, 25,120. School Libraries, 40,702. Borrowers, 10,685. 


The su tial growth of the use made of the Lib during the past several 
years, and particularly in the year under review, is attributed to the trade depression, 
and also to the attention which has been given to the reading facilities for young 
people. It is assumed that the reading habit formed during school years is now 
having its effe&. Nearly 6,000 new borrowers were registered last year, and the 
issues were increased by 64,600. The Carnegie Trustees have made a book-puchase 
grant of £700 spread over three years. Mutual exchange of borrowing tacilities 
between the Library and those of Blackburn and Burnley continues to give 
satisfaction. 

Betrast Public Libraries —42nd Annual Report. Chief Librarian, 
J. B. Goldsbrough, F.L.A. Population, 415,151. Stock: Lending, 
37,003 ; Reference, 50,754; Branches, 82,064. Issues: Lending, 
223,178; Reference, 82,820; Branches, 893,322. Borrowers, 
32,723; extra tickets, 10,307. 

The Central Library registered a decrease in the number of borrowers using 
the Library, and in the total of books issued, owing to so many people transferring 
to the branch libraries to enjoy the privileges of open-access. This system is being 
inStalled, however, in the Central Lending Department as soon as the necessary 
arrangements are completed. The net increase on the whole of the issues amounted 
to 91,000. The year’s instalment of the Carnegie grant was utilised in providing 
three more school libraries. The Reference Department has been improved by the 
removal to a separate room of the magazines and periodicals which were formerly 
kept there. As a result of the Net Book ro? the Libraries received during 
the year additional books to the value of £223. 

PortsMouTH Public Libraries and Museums.—47th Annual Report. 
City Librarian and Curator, James Hutt, M.A., F.L.A. Population, 
249,288. Rate, 1.64d. Income from Rate, £10,878. Stock: 
Lending, 36,684 ; Reference, 11,883 ; Branches, 49,647. Additions, 
4,917. Withdrawals, 6,282. Issues: Lending, 132,723; Juvenile, 
26,285; Reference, 24,792; open shelves, 36,669; Branches: 
Lending, 414,220; Reference, 30,230; Juvenile, 110,713. 
Borrowers, 27,230 ; extra tickets, 10,291. Branches, 5. Museums, 3. 

The increased aétivity ot the library service recorded in the previous Report 
was more than maintained during the year being reviewed. No huge figures are 
presented but Steady progress is noted in all departments. The main item of interest 
was the renovation of Cumberland House, and its subsequent opening as an Art 
Gallery and Museum, in February last. The expenses for this were met by a special 
grant from the Council. Nearly 7,000 people visited the new institution in the 
first few months. The Dickens Museum attraéted 7,297 visitors, and the City 
Museum 14,338. The Milton Branch has been extended by the addition of a new 
room to serve as a lending department, and the old lending library has been con- 
verted into a children’s room. 

SHEFFIELD Public Libraries.—74th Annual Report. Chief Librarian, 
—— Lamb. Population, 511,742. Rate, 3.65d. Income from 

ce, £37,421. Stock: Central Lending, 39,606; Reference, 
58,150; Commercial and Technical Library, 9,042; Branches, 
144,914. Additions, 50,246. Issues: Central Lending, 556,083 ; 
Reference, 78,917 ; Commercial and Technical, 26,000 ; Branches, 
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2,270,029 ; School Libraries, 58,798. Borrowers, 118,475. Tickets 


in force, 162,710. Branches, 1o. 

The work of the Libraries during the pat has been remarkable in many 
candied ion, an increase of 31 per cent. ; 

the number of readers registered is 29 per cent. hig her than the previous year. 
The year also saw the opening of the new Library at Firth Park, in July, 1930; the 
virtual completion of the Branch at Woodhouse, to be opened in May, 1931 ; 
the commencement of the construétion of the new Central building. new 
Branch accounted for 13,000 of the new borrowers, and for 365,000 of the book 
circulation. The older Renaches all showed substantial increases in output. The 
transfer of the Reference, and the Commercial and Technical Libraries to tem- 
porary premises put a check on their work and less use was made of them. A 
catalogue of children’s books, “ 1,001 Best Books for Boys and Girls,” was pub- 
lished jointly with the Education Committee and distributed to all scholars of 11 
————— in the City. The Report contains pictures 
of the new Woodhouse library 


Book-Sele&tion Guide 


A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS OF 
DEFINITE INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS. 


GENERAL INDEX TO ILLUSTRATIONS. 22,000 Seleéted References in 
All Fields Exclusive of Nature. Compiled by Jessie Croft Ellis. 
&vo, cloth, pp. 468. Boston, Faxon, 1931. (London, Grafton). 
$5.00. 

A companion volume tothe well-known Nature Index comple by the same 
author. The two volumes together cover an extremely wide field and should prove 
a very valuable reference set for the public library. 

STANDARD CATALOGUE FOR Pusiic Lisprarigs, Fiction SECTION. 
An Annotated List of 2,100 Novels, with Author and Title 
Entries. Compiled by Corinne Bacon. 8vo, cloth, pp. vii., 207. 
New York, Wilson, Second Edition Revised, 1931. $2.00. 

A ve aoe nee rather spoilt from an English point of view by the 
omission of English publishers’ names. 

A CATALOGUE OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE. Transactions of Learned 
Societies, Narratives of Important Voyages, etc., etc., Offered 
for sale by Bernard Quaritch Ltd., 11, Grafton Street, London, 
W.1. 8vo, pp. 141. No. 452. London, 1931. 


Quaritch’s stock of Pe: and Transaétions has always been famous and, 
to judge from this latest Catalogue, shows no deterioration. Ranging as it does 
from com sets of the Philosophical Transations of the Royal iety, and the 


London to the Herd Book of the National Pig Breeders’ Association and 

the Sussex Chess Magazine, all tastes and all varieties of libraries are catered for. 

Librarians should certainly file this list for reference. It will be sent free on applica- 

tion. 

Boox-Auction Recorps. A Priced and Annotated Quarterly Record 
of London, Edinburgh, Glasgow and Dublin Book-Auétions. 
Volume 28, Part 4. 8vo, wrappers, pp. xvii., 471-672. London, 
Stevens, Son and Stiles, 1931. 30s. per annum. 

This Part 4 completes the volume for the season 1930-31. It contains the 
Index for the whole volume, which includes no less than pin ag The great 
changes which have occurred and are still occurring in the prices of many classes of 
books renders it more than ever necessary for all those interested to keep up to date 
with their information. 

THe MANCHESTER Press Berore 1801. A List of Books, Pamphlets 

and Broadsides Printed in Manchester in the 18th Century. [By 
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Geoffrey R. Axon, A.L.A.]. 4to, wrappers, pp. 30. Manchester 
Libraries Committee, 1931. 6d. 
Mr. Axon has improved upon the list of Manchester imprints published 
jp Sy an Hawkes in his Lancashire Printed Books, in 1925. It is a pity that he has 
newspapers and periodicals as these are very important for the histo 
printing in the 18th century. For instance, the only evidence of H. Whitw 
as a printer is from Whitworth’s Manchester Gazette, 1730. Under 1756 the 
Newcastle Memorandum Book was much more likely printed by Thomas Slack 
at Newcastle than by Whitworth at Manchester. It probably had the names of 
twenty booksellers on it, several of whom might have been printers. On p. 15 
wader the euthor’s name. A few titles are subjoined which appear to be 


1772. History of Jesus Christ. Brit. Mus., 4807. &. 14. 
1783. (J Letters. Brit. Mus., 4372. de 6 (5). 
Ogden (J) Poem on the Museum of Ashton Lever, 

1785. History of the Lives of Christians. 2nded. Brit. "Mus., 4828. aa. 14. 
1787. A Letter from a Manchester Manufa@urer to C. J. Fox. Printed at 

Manchefier. Brit. Mus., 103. €. 32. 
1793- Booth (B.) Trial. MSS.) 
1798. Sele&t Hymns for St. Michael’s Church, Manchester. Brit. Mus., 


6. k. 11. 
[Allnutt’s MSS.]. 

Some of these may only be Manchefter published and not Manchefter printed, 
but this can only be settled by a personal examination.—R.A. P. 

Cramp (William) Michael Faraday and some of his Contemporaries. 
Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, limp cloth, pp. ix., 68. London, Pitman, 
1931. 28. 6d. net. 

by the author to Technical recently 

ANDERSON (Arthur L.) Swine Enterprises. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, 
pp- x., 458. London, Lippincott, 1931. 10s. 6d. net. 

The suthor is a well-known authority in America on this su Like all 
the other volumes in this series, it is written and produced in a very it manner. 
library shelves. 

Lewis (Harry R.) and Dickinson (Sherman) Poultry Enterprises. 
oy ge 8vo, cloth, pp. vi., 424. London, Lippincott, 1931. 
10s net. 


Here is a book that will delight the hearts of all those who are interested in 
aon x de an, both for profit and pleasure. It is well illustrated and splendidly 


Hess ‘Katherine Paddock) Textile Fibers and their Use. Illustrated. 
8vo, cloth, pp. xiv., 354. London, Lippincott, 1931. os. 6d. 
net. 

A book that will appeal to both student and consumer alike. It is well illus- 
trated and should find a place in all our public libraries. 

MopERN Boox-ILiustRaATION IN GREAT BRITAIN AND AMERICA. 
Illustrated. 4to, pp. 144. London, The Studio, 1931. Cloth, 
10s. 6d. net ; wrappers, 7s. 6d. net. 

This is the Special Winter Number of the Studio and is indeed a very fine work. 

It should undoubtedly find a place in our libraries and is sure to be in great demand 

by all students of this art. 

(Clive) An Account of French Painting. Illustrated. 8Vvo, 
buckram, pp. 220. London, Chatto and Windus, 1931. 7s. 6d. 


net. 
In view of the Exhibition of French Art this book is very welcome. 
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Grant (A. J.) A History of Europe from 1494 to 1610. Maps. Demy 
8vo, cloth, pp. xiii., 572. London, Methuen, 1931. 16s. net. 
This is the sth volume of the History of Medieval and Modern Europe issued 
pA well-known publishing house. Like its predecessors it is written phe Few 
lute authority on his subje&t. It gives us a very comprehensive and 
account of the events that make up the Reformation Era. 


BEAGLEHOLE (Ernest) Property. A Study in Social Psychology. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 327. London, Allen and Unwin, 1931. 10s. 6d. 


net. 
An attempt to Study the ical basis of the institution of Property as 
viewed from the angle of ial Psychology. 


Matco.m (Sir Ian) Vacant Thrones. A Volume of Political Portraits. 
Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, pp. xv., 204. London, Macmillan, 
1931. tos. 6d. net. 

A charming and most interesting series of biographical sketches of some of the 
foremost Statesmen and politicians of the last 60 years. 

Oppte (E. M.) Marie Louise, Empress of France, Duchess of Parma. 
Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, pp. 372. London, Mathews and Marrot, 
1931. 18s. net. 

A most interesting biography of Napoleon’s second empire. 
FICTION. 


Apams (Herbert) The Crime in the Dutch Gardens. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 281. London, Methuen, 1931. 7s. 6d. net. 

An ingenious Story of crime in which Jimmie Haswell, the young lawyer, 
is involved in trying to solve a mySterious murder problem. 

Deakin (H. L.) The Shot that Killed Graeme Andrewe. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 313. London, Nelson, 1931. 7s. 6d. net. 

A deteétive story which opens at a bridge party. 

Fiowerpew (Margaret) The Devil’s Cesspool. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 230. Liverpool, Literary Year-Books Press, 1931. 7s. 6d. net. 
A brightly written story of St. Bartholomew’s Eve in which romance, tears, 

love and horror are mingled. 

Goerre (Ferdynand) The Messenger of the Snow. Translated from 
the Polish by Marja C. Slomczanka and Grace Keith Murray. 
With a Preface by G. K. Chesterton. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 272. 
London, Mathews and Marrot, 1931. 7s. 6d. net. 

A wonderful story of adventure on the Steppe. 

Heaton (Rose Henniker) Dinner with James. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 244. 
London, Mathews and Marrot, 1931. 6s. net. 

su r a round o1 lomacy Will turn Over - 

Lorimer (James) The Red Sergeant. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 317. London, 
Nelson, 1931. 7s. 6d. net. 

A romance of Scottish history, featuring “‘ The Montrose.” 

Puiturs (H. Lawrence) The House of Secrets. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 348. London, Nelson, 1931. 7s. 6d. net. 

A mySterious eState, a hopeful heir, and his embroilment in a problem of 
romance, love and missing jewels, in which spying and secret passages play their 
foredestined part. 

Woops (Leigh) Gipsy the Greyhound. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 253. 
London, Chapman and Hall, 1931. 7s. 6d. net. 

This is a good novel about a dog, to which coursing and the racing track form 
an exciting background, 
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Woorr (Virginia) The Waves. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 325. London, 
Hogarth Press, 1931. 7s. 6d. net. 

The sea and the moon and much introspeétion go to make a heétic psychological 
Study, of which one example will give an idea of whole: “‘ Come, then, let us 
wander whirling to the gilt chairs. The body is stronger than I thought. I am 
dizzier than I supposed. I do not care for anything in the world. I do not care 
for anybody save this man whose name I do not know. Are we not acceptable, 
moon?” This, after a dance with a comparative Stranger. 


JUVENILE. 


Rae (Gwynedd) All Mary. Illustrated by Harry Rowntree. 4to, 
boards, pp. vii., 152. London, Mathews and Marrot, 1931. 
5S. net. 

A fine and well produced book for the younger readers with cle 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


BULLETIN OF THE AMERICAN Lrprary AssociaTION. Vol. 25, No. ro, 
O€ober, 1931. 

More Books. The Bulletin of the Boston Public Library. September 
and O@ober, 1931. 

OpporTUNITIES FOR Aputt Epucation in Greater Boston. Boston 
Public Library, 1931. 

Butetin of the British Library of Political and Economic Science. 
September, 1931. 

Tue Book Bu.uetin of the Chicago Public Library, O&ober, 1931. 

BULLETIN OF THE GRAND Raprips Pusiic Liprary. Vol. 27, No. 5. 
September-OGober, 1931. 

Reapers’ Inx. Indianapolis Library Service. Vol. X., Nos. 1 and 2, 
September and Oétober, 1931. 

BULLETIN OF THE JOHN RyLaNnps Liprary, MANCHESTER. Vol. 15, 
No. 2, July, 1931. 

Journat OF THE Lrsrary ASSOCIATION OF IRELAND. Vol. 2, No. 1, 
O@ober, 1931. 

Tue Liprary AssociaTION Recorp. Vol. 1, Nos. 10 and 11, O&ober 
and November, 1931. 

Tue Lrsrary Vol. 56, Nos. 19 and 20. November rst 
and 15th, 1931. 

Tue Lisrary Assistant. Vol. 24. No. 11. December, 1931. 

Ontario Lrsrary Review. Vol. XVI., No. 1. August, 1931. 


New Pseudonyms 


“Caprice,” in the chair, soundly castigated the writer of a letter in 
a recent number of The Times on the proposal of the Cambridge 
County Council to curtail the —— on fiction for the Rural 
Libraries. The Times correspondent thought libraries should not 
lend fiction. “Caprice” and other members pointed out that the 
public wanted fiction and was willing to pay for it. The Times gentle- 
man really had no right to say that they should not. From fiction 
lending the discussion turned to the enormous increase in issues 
from libraries ; and various opinions were expressed as to the cause, 
the concensus, in the end, being that, while some of the increase was 
libraries. 
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North Midland Branch. 


Tue eighth meeting of the Branch was held at Chesterfield on Nov. 
26th, 1931, when some forty members and friends assembled at the 
Stephenson Memorial Hall. This meeting should have been held 
in O&ober but had to be postponed owing to the General Eleétion. 

Councillor H. P. Short, the Chairman of the CheSterfield Public 
Library Committee, welcomed the members, and spoke of his interest 
in matters concerning Public Library administration. The President 
responded, and conveyed the thanks of the members for the invitation 
to hold the meeting at Chesterfield. 

The usual business meeting was held, and amongst other matters 
Mr. A. Smith reported upon the joint meeting of representatives 
from the various branches, which was held at Birmingham in O&ober, 
to discuss further the question of a Policy for the Training of Library 
Assistants, which has been engaging the attention of the branches 
for some time past. The matter will come up for confirmation at the 
Annual Meeting. 

Miss Pierce reported upon a Regional Scheme, which had already 
been the subje& of a previous meeting. It was suggested that a 
committee should draw up a schedule of questions to be circulated 
to the libraries in the area. 

Mr. L. C. Jackson, Librarian of Chesterfield, gave an interesting 
account of the Chesterfield Public Library. It was the descendant 
of the old Mechanics Institute, and was established in 1875. In the 
early days a subscription library was run in conjunétion with the 
Public Library, and the books obtained by this means formed the only 
additions to the stock of the library. Since the gift by the Carnegie 
Trustees in 1926, and the re-organization of the library, the stock 
had increased to 26,000, and the issues to 337,000. 

The President, Mr. W. A. Briscoe, gave a general account of the 
Cheltenham Conference, and Miss Beattie (Derby County) gave 
details of the County Sessions, and said that the trend of events lead 
one to believe that there would be decentralization of county areas. 

Miss Walker, B.A. (Nottingham) gave a brief address on Local 
Colleétions. She spoke of the scope and extent of such colletions, 
of what was and of what was not, worth keeping. 

Mr. Ormerod (Derby) said that he considered that Books about 
a place, Books by local authors, and Books printed in a place should be 
collected. 


The members then visited the Public Library, and were enter- 
tained to tea by the kind hospitality of Councillor Short, at an adjacent 
cafe. 


Mr. Osborne (Derby County) epee a vote of thanks to 
Councillor Short for his hospitality, and this was seconded by Mr. 
Walton. 

The next meeting will be the Annual Meeting, and will be held 
at Leicester, on Jan. 21$t, 1932.—KarE E. Prerce (Hon. Sec.). 
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numbers, etc., greatly extended and completely revised for this 


WHITAKER’S 

CUMULATIVE BOOK LIST 
ANNUAL VOLUME 1931- 


CONTENTS : 
SECTION I. Records books under‘CLASSIFIED HEADINGS. (Details 
given: Author; Tithe, Sab-Title, Size, Number of Pages, Publisher, Price, 
and date of publication.) a 
SECTION Il. Gives all books ALPHABETICALLY under Author and Title. 
(Details given : Author, Title, Publisher, Price and Classification.) 


LIST OF PUBLISHERS, with addresees, telegraphic addresses, telephone 


re-set to new type. : 
Cry ato. 320 pp., céth. 188. net. 


A copy will be sent“on approval seuem days any librarten’ ti 


J. WHITAKER: & SONS LTD, 
12 WARWICK LANE... LONDON, ~ 


SONSLTD. 
British 


It has been our policy for some time past to buy extlusively 
goods of British Manfacture and we intend to continue this policy. © 
The Leather we use is of British Manufacture and guaranteed - 
Acid Free. 
Tn regard to Bookcloth, Messrs. Winterboitom have made specially 
for us the spécial colours we use of Imperial Morocco cloths, 
Library cloth, ete., and an evervextending use is being made of 


In common with other Li Binders we have used .a 
certuin amount of the popular Holliston and Bancroft buckrams, 
and have carrieda fairly heavy stock. We are glad to say, how- 
ever, that the English Manfacturers are showing a spirit of 
enterprise in the» production of new 
Even on our t styles of binding we use English boards, 
as In_our Opinion ate the best. 


The result is a good sound’ British Production. 


NORTH AGTOM ROAD, WARLESDEN, LOKDOM, 
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SUPPORT BRITISH INDUSTRIES 


All British Materials 
and Workmanship 
Throughout 


WE WOULD DRAW ATTENTION TO OUR NEW AND 
REVISED PRICE LIST RECENTLY MAILED TO YOU. 


IT WILL BE OF INTEREST TO YOU IF YOU ARE ANXIOUS 
TO EFFECT ECONOMIES AND AT THE SAME TIME 
RETAIN THE HIGH STANDARD OF WORKMANSHIP. 


WE OFFER YOU TEN STYLES OF BINDING IN WHICH 
NOTHING BUT BRITISH MATERIALS AND LABOUR 


WE OFFER YOU A LEATHER BACK 
1s. PER CROWN 8vo BOOK. 


AT 


IF YOUR LIST HAS BEEN MISLAID WE WILL POST 
ANOTHER UPON RECEIPT OF A POST-CARD. 


SUPPORT BRITISH INDUSTRIES BY SENDING YOUR 
BINDING TO :— 


CEDRIC CHIVERS LTD. 
Bookbinders and Booksellers 


PORTWAY, BATH 


ENGLAND. 


Printed by Frank Jucxss Lrp., 30-31 Moland Street, Birmingham ; 
and Published for the by G mavens Grea Romel Sr, London, 
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